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Members of the Angora Club frolic on the beach at Dead Man’s Cove in Washington, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, on February 16, 1936. The photographer was 
R.A. Horton. 


In This Issue: 


One hundred years ago, the Peter Iredale ran aground on the beach in Clatsop 
County. We are celebrating this event by printing an article by Shannan Jones, a 
former student of Julie Brown's at Clatsop Community College. We have also printed 
Commander Claude Asquith’s story of his years serving as an apprentice on the Peter 
Iredale. The theme of shipwrecks presented us with the opportunity to retell old stories 
about two ships that “walked.” One of these stories is by Ted Stokes, an old Astoria 
resident who had written for many publications through out the state. 

Gary McFeron brought us an article he helped piece together, originally written by 
his great grandmother, Nellie Petersen. Barbara Beard Carpenter has written what we 
hope is the first of several Stories of her memories of growing up as a “cannery kid.” 

; As always, we are waiting for the reader to become the writer and bring us stories 
of Clatsop County for us to print in future issues. 
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Barbara Beard Carpenter, four years old, when the story begins. 
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Memories of a child growing up in Hammond 





CURIOUS CANNERY KID 


By Barbara Beard Carpenter 


cc e careful little girl, don’t fall out the 
window. Where is your mama?” 
This was the voice of young Johnny 
Mowick who lived less than a block away. 
It was 1923, John was ten years old and 
I was four. I often saw Johnny passing 
by our house taking his cow “Betsy” to 
pasture near Fort Stevens. | was sup- 
posedly napping, but I hated naps and 
unknown to my mother, I spent a great 
deal of time looking out the bedroom 
window of our two-story house on the 
main street of Hammond, known today 
as “Pacific Avenue.” This is one of my first 
childhood memories of growing up as a 
“cannery kid” in Hammond, with my 
mother, Dorothy Portwood Beard, and 
my father, Edward Beard. Dad was then 
the superintendent of the Point Adams 
Packing Company, a salmon cannery 
located on the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 
Mother had been in the room while 
I was still asleep and she had opened 
the window (something seldom done, 
especially in November). However, this 
was an unusually warm, beautiful day. 
Mother knew Johnny and had said he was 
a very nice boy and had been one of her 
students. The Mowicks were one of the 
first families to settle in this small area 
located between Flavel and Warrenton, 
twelve miles west of Astoria. The popula- 
tion of Hammond in the fall of 1923 was 
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approximately 300. 

Pop Mowick had a small barbershop 
next to their home and I had my first 
and last haircut there. His one style 
was the same for both girls and boys. It 
consisted of placing a round tin bowl on 
the head and cutting exactly around it. 
Mother had gone to the post office next 
door, and when she returned and paid 
the fifty-cent fee, I was crying and said, 
“T want my old hair back.” Mother was 
very upset. This incident did not alter 
my friendship with Pop Mowick; in fact, 
I loved to hear his comical stories. He 
knew everyone in town, and had a funny 
story, joke, or rhyme about them. He 
laughingly said, “All the Mowicks have 
big feet, but the Beards have them beat.” 
Pop had a small vegetable garden with a 
large potato patch. It seemed that he was 
frequently eating boiled potatoes with 
a big slice of ham that I was invited to 
share with him. I refused the aged ham, 
but the potatoes were delicious, with an 
unusually rich flavor. When I told his 
wife, Ethel, how different they tasted 
she said, “It’s probably because he never 
washes them.” They also sold Christmas 
trees that were grown at their homestead 
in Hamlet; we were always given one of 
the finest at no charge. Tragically, their 
young son, Johnny Mowick, was later 
killed in World War II. 


Since I was an only child, I needed 
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Barbara Beard at the age of four. 


playmates. In 1925, the McDermott 
family lived across the street. Harriett 
McDermott became my friend and we 
had fun playing with cats and kittens. 
Mother had allowed me to have two cats. 
They stayed under the cast iron wood 
stove most of the time to keep warm and 
out of the way. I loved them, my mother 
tolerated them, and Dad tried to ignore 
them. Harriett and I dressed them up in 
doll clothes and pushed them around in 
buggies. The female cats strongly objected, 
but the male cats seemed to enjoy it! Later, 
we played “movie star” after going to the 
movies at Fort Stevens. The silent pictures 
featured Kay Francis, Joan Crawford, and 
Bette Davis, the leading ladies of the time. 
We wrapped bright scarves and shawls 
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around ourselves and used carpenters’ 
nails as cigarettes. We pretended that we 
were big stars, mimicking the sophisti- 
cated attitude and language of the divas. 
I usually created my own entertain- 
ment. I loved to play “store.” We received, 
by mail, many samples of new products, 
such as Lux soap, Ivory flakes, Aunt 
Jemima pancake flour, many kinds of 
cereals, tiny loaves of bread, and wee 
cans of tomato soup. This increased my 
interest in playing store and to my delight, 
my birthday present was a little wooden 
cabinet with shelves and drawers that I 
readily stocked and restocked. There were 
also medicinal samples received by mail 
and this inspired me to also play “drug- 
gist.” Mother used Campho-Phoenique 
for various minor problems, and when a 
tiny bottle arrived along with Unguentine 
and Absorbine Jr., I was in business! No, 
mother did not allow me to use these 
products on the cats, however I did have 
a one-armed doll that looked like she 
needed medical attention, so she was my 
“patient.” Playing with these products 
stimulated my already keen sense of smell 
(I had the nose for that). To this day I 
can still recognize ingredients used in 
lotions, ointments and liniments. I even 
considered becoming a pharmacist. 
Dolls did not pique my interest, and I 
don't remember receiving or wanting any 
except a Patsy doll that I received on my 
eighth birthday. She was rather special and 
came with a fashionable wardrobe. 
There was a small meat market across 
the street where mother bought most of 
her meat. The butcher, Billy Ballhorn, 
was a friendly neighbor who gave me 
some string, butcher paper and pieces of 
suet when mother asked for some for the 
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John E. Mowick was listed among the dead from Clatsop County in World War II. 


birds. This made my “store” complete, and 
I cut little “steaks” and “chops,” wrapped 
them in butcher paper, and tediously tied 
them with string, trying to mimic the neat 
packages Billy made. 

I was always welcome in the Ballhorn 
home and was especially intrigued by 
what Winnie Ballhorn could do with 
round steaks. Winnie's full round steak 
was the largest piece of meat | ever saw. 
She would pound and pound it with the 
side of a saucer, then cook it smothered 
with onions and a glob of sour cream in 
a large frying pan and voila, perfection! 
Their daughter Dorothy Ballhorn was 
my idol at this time. She played the piano 
with great style, especially jazz. Winnie 
had her practice two to three hours a day. 
She later accompanied the silent movies at 
the small theater in Fort Stevens. She had 
her own dance band in her later years, and 
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she also taught jitterbug dancing. 

Dad was then working at the new 
cannery known as Point Adams Packing 
Company, one mile from our house. At 
the time he was superintendent, I can’t 
remember if we had a car, however, Dad 
came home for lunch on the train. One 
day when I heard the train coming, I ran 
out on the porch to get a better look. I 
could not believe what I saw! Dad was 
riding, standing up on the front of the 
train, which I learned later was the “cow 
catcher.” He did this frequently as the 
train passed by the cannery around noon 
on the way to Fort Stevens. He could 
hastily eat lunch and catch the train back 
on its return trip. I did not understand 
what the “cow catcher” was and wondered 
why my folks laughed when I asked, “Did 
you catch a cow today Daddy?” 

The Watkins man would come to town 
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Edward Beard, co-founder and owner of 


Point Adams Packing Company. 


with an abundant load of items in his big 
truck and Mother would frequently buy 
household items and seasonings from 
him. He always had a gift or toy for me. 
A vendor with fresh vegetables and eggs 
would also come by. There was a store 
in Hammond, but fresh vegetables were 
scarce, so Mother grew many herself. 

I tried all the wild berries grown in 
the area when ripe... or even when they 
were not quite ripe! I learned that the 
salmonberry was best when not quite ripe 
as it would get mushy and dissolve in your 
hand if it was picked too ripe. There were 
huckleberries, blueberries, thimbleberries, 
blackberries, and wild strawberries. Wild 
strawberries were the jewel of the group. 
There were some people who kept a wild 
strawberry patch a guarded secret and 
resented anyone trying to share it. I found 
a good spot close to the cannery by the 
railroad track and I never shared my spot 
with anyone either, so there! 

Mother made great pies and she tried 
many new recipes from the “house- 
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wife’s bible,” The Boston Cookbook. The 
Hammond women exchanged recipes also 
and especially excelled in seafood dishes 
and hearty desserts. When Campbell’ 
introduced Cream of Mushroom soup, 
that became the basis for many unusual 
casseroles. 

One person that I did not welcome to 
our house was a strange Chinese man. His 
name was Ah-Boa, and he traveled by foot 
selling vegetables out of a large gunnysack. 
He was a slightly disfigured little fellow 
who tried to be friendly, but I would run 
and hide, or stay in my bedroom until he 
was gone. In broken English he would say 
“Little girl no like Ah Boa” to Mother. 
There was a story (not true of course) that 
related if little children misbehaved, Ah 
Boa would stuff them in his gunnysack 
and take them away! My parents never 
used this threat but it was a well-known 
rumor around town. 

Not all was fun and laughter at this 
time. The last memory that I have of this 
two-story Hammond house was of a big 
fire. | woke in the middle of the night to 
the strong smell of smoke and I could 
hear a crisp, crackling sound outside. 
An orange-yellow reflection of light was 
on the bedroom wall. I looked out my 
window to see a huge fire burning only a 
short distance away. At first I thought it 
was the Ballhorn’s house and I started cry- 
ing. Then Mother came in and told me it 
was the small house next to the Ballhorns, 
the Workman house, where a strange old 
man lived alone. He was always there and 
did not seem to work. Sometimes he sat 
outside on a bench and talked to himself. 
I was told never to stop and talk to him 
and, like a good little girl, I obeyed. I was 
surprised that I obeyed because | always 
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talked to everyone. I even walked past 
his house on the street and not on the 
sidewalk. Dad stayed with the others to 
put out the fire that night, but the house 
was completely destroyed. I never heard 
if Workman was saved and no one really 
talked about it. I did not sleep for many 
nights fearing that the fire would return 
and burn down our house. 

For several days, Dad and Mother 
had been discussing Dad’s work and 
something about a trip in a “Model T,” 
whatever that was. The following day | 
learned the answer to that when dad drove 
up in front of the house and gave the blast 
of the squeaky horn on the old cannery 
truck. I was told we were going to look 
at an old cannery miles away. Mother 
bundled me up in coats and blankets and 
brought raincoats, boots and hats. Were 
we going to the snow? | must have asked 
many times, “Are we there yet?” When we 
arrived in Wheeler, Oregon, Dad said that 
was a nasty trip that should have taken 
only two hours. Instead it had taken four 
long hours. The roads were terrible. 

We drove to the Bay City Hotel, a 
small hotel built on a windy ledge facing 
the ocean. When inside, I immediately 
disliked it. The halls were dark, cold and 
a strong wind whistled through a partially 
broken window. The shutters were shak- 
ing and so was I. How long would we be 
in this place? We went to the kitchen, 
which was a much warmer and friendlier 
place. The manager and his family greeted 
us as if we were relatives, or old friends. 
We were shown to our rooms, which were 
also very cheerful, with colorful wallpaper 
that depicted seagulls on a beach. Maybe 
this would be all right for one night before 


returning to Hammond. 





Dorothy Portwood Beard, mother of 


Barbara Beard Carpenter 


Apparently it had been pre-arranged 
for the manager's two daughters, Sue and 
Sally, to look after me. They hurried to ask 
if I'd like to help feed the chickens before 
it got dark. This was the beginning of a 
long, affectionate friendship with these 
girls (and with the chickens!). Dad had 
brought ten workers with him to work 
in the cannery, and I was the only child. 
That very first night while Mother and 
Dad were looking at a larger room next 
door, being overly curious or just plain 
“snoopy,” I rummaged into Dad's shaving 
kit. I touched something sharp and blood 
squirted everywhere! I don't know how | 
knew to wrap a lot of toilet paper around 
my hand and run to the kitchen where 
I got immediate care. My thumb was 
wrapped with a bandage, and I was having 
hot chocolate and graham crackers (always 
#1 first-aid treatment!). Mother came 
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running screaming “Barbara, Barbara...” 
She had followed the blood-spattered 
spots from the bedroom to the kitchen, 
almost hysterical. I don’t remember ever 
receiving such warm hugs and being 
kissed so much, but later I was scolded by 
Mother, and received two hard swats on 
my behind from Dad. He had a mighty 
strong hand! After this, everything went 
better for me than for Dad. 

The old cannery that he came to 
inspect wasn't too encouraging. There was 
equipment there but nothing had been in 
operation for at least 10 years. Almost 60 
years later, Dad recounted the experience 
in a letter. 


Since the fall season of 1923 came to 
an end about October 20th, the chum 
salmon and silvers were so poor we 
ceased operations for the year. About 
a week later we were informed of a 
heavy run on Tillamook Bay. The 
fishermen refused to fish for the price 
offered by the only cannery operating 
at Bay City. I called Lawrence Rogers 
to see if we should try to make a go 
of it. We overnight formed a partner- 
ship, “Beard and Rogers,” and offered 
the fishermen 12.5 cents apiece for 
their fish, which they accepted. Of 
course we didnt have anything ready 
to pack fish. An old rusty 1 foot tall 
filling machine was under a leaky 
shed. The weekend of October 30th 
I was able to get a machinist to go 
with me to work on the filler. We 
managed to loosen it up so it would 
turn over, but it needed work on the 
salter and an extra spring or two to 
take up the slack on the movi ng parts. 
The old boiler had only a 10 foot high 


stack, the rest had rusted away and 


fallen off: 


On November 2, we had the filler 
and sealing machine in place, driven 
by belts from a line shaft overhead, 
which was driven by the steam engine 
as we had no electric motors or ad- 
equate wiring for any. On November 
3, we began butchering salmon, but 
were only able to pack about 20 
cases, because something broke on the 
filler, which we had to have welded 
in Tillamook, so that was a lost day. 
The next day we packed about 200 
cases, with only short stops, however 
we discovered the green slab wood 
from the nearby sawmill made it 
impossible to keep up enough steam, 
unless we stopped canning for about 
1/2 hour every time we started to cook 
a retort. I decided to send someone to 
find some dry cordwood, regardless 
of price. We found some at $15.00 a 
cord, compared to $3.50 for the slab 


wood, but it was a lifesaver. 


The fish chums kept coming and we 
were practically swamped but our 
butchers, both Japanese and Chinese, 
were tops. Our filled cans needed lots 
of patching. One worker chopped so 
many small pieces for 2 or 3 patches 
that the poor fellow’ right hand 
became so swollen it was almost twice 
its normal size. We continued to work 
long hours, packed some days as much 
as 500 cases of 48-1 lb ‘tails.’ But it 
seemed we would never get caught 
up. The other little cannery close by 
at the same end of the 500 foot long 
roadway didn’t think we would ever 
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get started. Although they had good 
equipment and good crew, we almost 
packed as much as they did but put 


in longer hours. 
© 


Many of the pilings supporting the 
building were nearly eaten off by 
sand fleas. This disturbed me very 
much. The floor had waves in it and 
we didn’t dare pile the cased salmon 

more than 6 feet high and this didn't 
look safe. Whenever we had a little 
storm, I woke to do a little praying. 

Our packing operation ended about 
December 6th, but I kept two Chinese 
cannery workers all winter to label 
cans for carload shipment to Texas 
and other Southern points, the only 
area it would sell in quantities. The 
fishermen asked us to buy their winter 
steelhead catches so I agreed to stay 
all winter, keeping two Orientals 
to butcher, box and ice the fish. We 
sent the fish mostly to San Juan Fish 
Company in Seattle. We ordered a 
cardboard of ice, 300 lbs., covered 
the cake with about a foot of sawdust, 

which kept surprisingly well. We 
crushed the ice with a hard wood 
mallet (not an easy task). We bought 
about 90,000 lbs. of steelhead at 8 
cents a pound, which cost about the 
same as an estimated 580,000 lbs of 
chum salmon at I 1/4 cents a pound. 

Iam sure we didn't make a profit over 
$8,000 on the entire venture, divided 
50-50 between us. 


Looking back it is very evident this 
was a foolish, very risky operation, 
but sometimes one has a desire to 
gamble, to do something as a chal- 
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lenge, even when the odds are 50 
to 1 against being successful, as this 
was. We didn’t know whether the 
building would hold up, when the 
boiler would start leaking, or whether 
the filling machine would break an 
irreplaceable part. I shall never forget 
what a faithful hard working crew 
we had working long hours under 
unfavorable conditions, or the good 
help and moral support my former 
wife, Dorothy, provided. 


We were at the Bay City Hotel longer 
than expected due to Dad’s work, but 
I didn’t object, as my new friends were 
very good to me. Weather permitting, we 
played outside. There was a tire tied with 
a heavy rope hung around a large limb 
of a tree that made a swing. They would 
wind me around and around, and then 
give it an opposing twist and I would 
whirl around until I was dizzy. 

They had a garden with green peas we 
picked and helped shell them for dinner. 
We ate the small ones out of the pod that 
were too small for cooking. I gathered 
eggs from the chicken house and I was 
praised for not breaking a single one. On 
washday, it was my job to catch the clothes 
coming through the hand-wringer of the 
washing machine, preventing them from 
falling on the floor. 

Inside the house, the girls’ mother, 
Millie, had numerous jobs for us in order 
to prepare dinner for ten to twelve people 
every night. My main job was placing two 
folded napkins carefully at each dinner 
plate. 

When there wasn’t work to be done, 
we played jump rope and jacks in the 
basement, and cut out paper dolls, always 
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accompanied by make-believe chatter. The 
girls laughed that I wanted all my dolls to 
be dancers. Sue and Sally had a teacher 
that came frequently after dinner to bring 
them homework. I think the teacher was 
a sister of their mother. I don’t remember 
their ages, but they were in their teens. 
They said they would be going to “real” 
school in January. I don’t remember 
returning to Hammond from Wheeler, 
but it was close to Christmas, 1923. 

Ofall the things I can remember about 
my early childhood, it seems strange that 
I can’t remember for certain when or 
where I started school. Since Mother was a 
teacher, I must have been home tutored in 
the Ist grade. I distinctly remember I at- 
tended Lewis and Clark school in Astoria 
for the 2nd grade. Hattie Utzinger was my 
teacher. She was very strict but fair. I had 
a small problem that was quickly solved 
when Mother wrote a note “Dear Mrs. 
Utzinger, when Barbara Beard raises her 
hand to be excused, it is very important 
that she is excused immediately. Thank 
you, Dorothy Beard.” Third grade was 
partially spent at Hammond School, 
which was not conducive to any degree of 
learning. There was so much disruption 
from the older boys throwing spit wads 
and being generally unruly, and very little 
discipline. 

The basement of the school supposedly 
was the gym but it also accommodated 
a storage area, woodshed and basketball 
court. The girls huddled in one corner 
trying to play jacks with a watchful eye 
for a basketball, or player, to land on our 
heads. The year | was in third grade, we 
had a miserable winter, with icy, cold rain. 
I was having numerous colds, bronchitis 


and difficulty breathing. Mother was 
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dosing me with the 3 nasty “c”s, cod liver 
oil, castor oil, and cascara. The only way 
I would tolerate this bitter stuff was with 
the promise of half a bar of HoefHer’s 
Centennial Candy, made in Astoria, and 
so good! 

One day coming home from 
Hammond School, I saw a girl trying 
to jump up and pick an apple from a 
tree whose branch hung partially over 
the sidewalk. This was the home of an 
older lady, Mrs. Miabone, who was not 
especially friendly toward children. The 
girl was not from our school, and I did 
not ask her name, but I told her the lady 
was known to yell at kids who even made 
noise walking past her house. This girl 
said “Oh well, it doesn’t look like a very 
good apple anyway. My grandfather has 
better ones. Do you want to see his new 
garden? He lives just about two houses 
from here.” I hesitatingly agreed and she 
almost immediately opened a garden gate, 
which displayed an assortment of bloom- 
ing flowers and healthy green beans and 
other vegetables recently planted similar 
to the ones Mother grew. 

We walked a few steps to a green lawn 
when she rushed over to a table and came 
back with something in her hand... She 
said, “sit down on the grass and I will 
show you my worm house.” She opened 
a matchbox which was lined with fresh 
grass clippings, and four or five angle 
worms started crawling out! I was a little 
startled as I'd never seen them before. 
She said, “Don’t worry. They won't hurt 
you; they're very friendly.” She picked one 
up and cuddled it in her hand, saying, 
“This is ‘Brownie.’ I have names for all 
of them. Here, you can hold him for 
awhile.” I shakily held out my hand and 
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said, “He's kind of slippery. | might drop 
him.” She replied, “It won't hurt him, | 
drop them all the time! But it’s nap time 
now.” I carefully put him back in the box 
but I didn’t think there was much “wiggle 
room” for Brownie with four other large 
worms in the box. 

She then asked if I'd like to see her 
doll collection. I nodded and off we went 
upstairs of this old store building. I was 
very surprised to see many dolls of all sizes 
and stages of disability -- some armless, 
headless and in pitiful condition. She 
said, “These are my sick dolls and I have 
to give them treatments. I think I'll be 
a nurse someday.” With this remark she 
opened a cupboard drawer and brought 
out several awesome instruments along 
with a rubber hose which she asked me 
to hold on one end. A voice came from 
downstairs, “What are you doing up there, 
you know you are supposed to be helping 
Grandpa!” With a quick, “Oh yeah,” she 
abandoned the hose and the dolls and we 
immediately went downstairs. I hastily 
said that I had to go home. | never played 
with this girl again! I much preferred 
playing with boys. They seemed much 
more sensible and not as goofy as girls 
who played with worms! 

In later years I was relieved to hear that 
this girl did not enter the medical field! 
Needless to say, I was also strongly scolded 
that day for playing with her and not 
coming straight home from school. 

In 1928, while still in Hammond 
School I acquired a bad cold and was hav- 
ing difficulty breathing. X-rays revealed 
that I had pleurisy and the doctor said 
that warmer weather and sunshine would 
be the best medicine. Mother's sister, 
Eleanor Portwood, was staying with Uncle 
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Ted Murphy in Los Angeles, so Mother 
telephoned her and got permission to 
take me there. Uncle Ted was married to 
Mother's sister, Ida. I don’t remember if we 
went by train, but we took a taxi to Uncle 
Ted’s and Mother was shocked when the 
taxi fare was $40.00! 

No one prepared me for the change in 
scenery. Great Uncle Ted was a rather im- 
portant businessman, president of Cinch 
baking products, the first company to 
create ready-to-bake corn bread and other 
prepared mixes. Ted was also a stockbro- 
ker and they had a large Spanish style 
home with a maid, cook, housekeeper and 
gardener. I was quite overwhelmed with 
all of this and felt out of place and uncom- 
fortable. Aunt Ida was warm and friendly. 
We were shown to a large room with two 
twin beds looking over a beautiful large 
garden. The maid offered to unpack our 
baggage, but Mother dismissed her with 
gratitude. The maid then informed us 
that dinner would be served in one hour 
and perhaps we would like a nap or bath 
before dressing for dinner. I was already 
dressed for dinner; didn’t I look dressed? 
Mother explained that this was a custom 
for some people. The dining experience 
was very strange. There were so many 
changes of dishes and glasses that it was 
confusing, and | did not like anything. 
We had a chilled soup, then avocado 
salad, a small fish with a spicy sauce and 
sour cherry pie. That was the worse part, 
and I can still taste it now. There was little 
conversation and I could feel Uncle Ted’s 
disapproval from the far end of the table 
that seated twelve. Was this place really 
going to make me well? 

However, the next day was warm and 
sunny, just what the doctor ordered. 


1] 


Breakfast was served outside on the patio 
and it was nice. Uncle Ted had gone to 
work and everyone was friendly. I met 
Aunt Harriet, who I had met previously 
at Grandma Portwood’s, and I met Uncle 
Ted’s daughter, Kathleen Murphy. I im- 
mediately liked her. She was funny and 
made me feel at ease. Our stay there was 
a short one, as Dad soon sent Mother a 
telegram with money for an apartment 
of our own. This apparently had been 
discussed with Kathleen Murphy, because 
after a week she took us in her car to 
somewhere east of Los Angeles. It seems 
that she had a compass in the car that 
pointed east, because in less than fifteen 
minutes we were at the designated place. 
It was a nice looking apartment building 
with a lovely garden and a large swimming 
pool. Mother thanked Kathleen, and said 
we would see her soon, and a young boy 
helped us with our luggage. 

Our apartment was adequate, nothing 
special, except that I had my own room 
and little balcony where I could sun bathe! 
The kitchen was small and well equipped. 
As soon as we got a few things unpacked, 
we went shopping at a new center only 
two blocks away. I was delighted to see a 
soda fountain advertising a malted milk- 
shake for only fifteen cents. We stopped 
there first, then stopped at a newly opened 
Van de Camp blue and white Danish style 
bakery with a windmill on the roof that 
really worked. Many trips were made here 
for their tasty baked beans in the brown 
glass bean pot jar. I saved these jars, want- 
ing to bring all ten jars home with me but 
was allowed only one. 

After just one week, I was feeling 
better. With the sun, rest and no stress, 
along with medication, good fruit and 
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vegetables made for fast improvement 
in my health. Mother read many books 
about gardening, and when she tele- 
phoned Dad, he said that the house the 
cannery was building for us was nearly 
ready, which was welcome news. Robert 
Coats, a boy I met who lived in the same 
apartment building became a good friend 
and patiently helped me with long divi- 
sion math problems. Math was always 
my most difficult subject, especially those 
lengthy story problems. Dad had tried to 
explain them to me, but they never made 
sense. He got so frustrated once that he 
threw the book and said, “Oh, go to bed. 
I can't help you anymore.” 

In addition to teaching me division, 
Robert Coats also taught me a most 
valuable lesson, how to roller skate by 
balancing my body so I wouldn’ fall 
backward. We could rent skates at a shop 
four blocks from the apartment. Robert 
was so smart that I was not surprised that 
he became a successful attorney and years 
later a prominent judge. 

After several weeks, Mother an- 
nounced that we were going home and 
to my surprise we were going on a big 
ship, the Admiral Benson. The trip was 
filled with excitement as I celebrated my 
ninth birthday on that ship, February 3, 
1928! Was I dreaming? It surely felt like a 
wonderful dream that I will never forget. 
The children on the ship had so much 
special attention paid to them with games, 
stories, good food and fun. To top the 
trip off we had “talent night,” in which 
I debuted my tap dancing number (soft 
shoed), and won the prize of a group pic- 
ture and five balloons that nearly pulled 
me right up into the clouds. Although I 
was excited to see Dad, I was sad to say 
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Barbara Beard, the day she returned from her trip on the Admiral Benson in 1928, 


still with the balloons she won. 
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The Admiral Benson ran aground on Peacock Spit on February 15, 1930. 


good-bye to my ship that brought me 
so many great memories. On February 
15, 1930, I was frantic when my family 
received the terrible news that this great 
ship went aground on Peacock Spit, in an 
area known today as the “Graveyard of the 
Pacific,” off the Oregon Coast. 
Returning to heavy rain and cold 
weather was quite a shock after sunny 
Los Angeles. Dad had hoped the can- 
nery house would be ready for us, but 
due to inclement weather, the roof had 
not been finished and snow was even 
predicted. Mother called my grandmother 
in Monmouth, Oregon and learned that 
she had broken her arm but didn’t want 
to worry Mother. She was doing fine 
though, because her youngest daughter 
Patricia, only four years older than I, was 
being very helpful, and a hired girl had 
been staying with her. Mother did Worry, 
however, and told her that as soon as she 
could drive safely, we would go see her. 
Dad was glad to have us home, but 
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due to a blizzard in Astoria and the sur- 
rounding area, the cannery water pipes 
were frozen and he was going underneath 
the building with a blowtorch to try to 
fix the problem. Mother said, “Why do 
you have to do it?” Dad answered in 
his typical way, “Because I know how!” 
After the exciting health trip to sunny 
California, Astoria was even colder than 
we expected, and Mother worried that 
I would return to having bronchial and 
pulmonary problems again. 

The weather also caused setbacks in 
getting the cannery house livable. We 
temporarily went to live in the Elmore 
Apartments in Astoria. Mother and | 
loved it, but Dad didn’t like driving back 
and forth to Hammond. We stayed for 
two months, and I entered 4th grade at 
Lewis and Clark School again. When the 
weather permitted, we went to Hammond 
to see what was happening with the can- 
nery house. Mother was especially inter- 
ested in getting a garden started, but there 
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were two large sand hills that obstructed 
a great deal of the proposed gardening 
area. However, after much coaxing by 
Mother, Dad said he could level off the 
sand hill and make it smoother, but there 
would always be a hill. She agreed that 
she could have a lawn where the hill was. 
Fortunately, this was river sand and not 
salty ocean sand, and a lawn and garden 
were soon planted. 

It was decided that | would stay with 
Grandmother Beard in Astoria since 
she had a vacant bedroom in their large 
house at 375-16th street, across from the 
Columbia Hospital. There were three 
apartment sized rooms and four sleeping 
rooms. My grandparents lived in the 
mid-section of the house, and rented out 
the other rooms. They were very busy 
with the maintenance of the building. It 
seemed that Grandpa Albert Emery was 
constantly having wood, coal, or oil put in 
the basement. | was always curious where 
it went, but the one time I went into the 


basement to see what Grandpa was doing, 
[ let out a scream when something hurt 
the toes of my foot. Grandpa Albert came 
over to see what had happened. I had 
stepped on a rattrap that had snapped 
and was clinging to my shoe! Fortunately, 
I was wearing “ground grippers,” shoes 
that were very sturdy and I had no lasting 
injuries, but was forbidden from returnins 
to the basement. 


g 
Albert was not especially friendly and 
was very stern. He was from the “old 
school” of rigid rules, such as “children 
should be seen and not heard.” Maybe not 
even seen! Dinnertime was a quiet time 
for eating and meditation. I felt I was a 
nuisance to him, which is unfortunate, 
as he had experienced a very interesting 
life. Albert Beard had come to the west 
by prairie schooner from lowa with his 
family and three sisters at the age of four, 
in 1859. He lived in Astoria for sixty-nine 
years, until his death on May 16, 1933. 
One of his first attempts at business 


The “cannery house” built attached to the Point Adams packing plant shortly after its 


construction during the blizzard of 1930. 
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Courtesy of Barbara Beard Carpenter 


was woodcutting. He cut wood and traded 
it with the Indians for furs. He became 
expert in the Indian dialect used in Astoria 
and was successful in his venture. His first 
boating experience came when he was 17 
and joined the crew of a sailboat that oper- 
ated between Astoria and the north shore. 
Later, he entered the steamboat field and 
obtained his Masters license in 1880. He 
remained in active service as a Steamboat 
Master on the Columbia River with oc- 
casional trips to Puget Sound for forty-four 
years. He operated passenger and towboats 
for the Callender Navigation Company for 
a number of years. He operated towboats 
during the construction of the North Jetty, 
and for a time, operated his own boat, The 
Sea Foam. Captain Beard was “one of the 
best known men in the steamboat trade,” 
declared the Astoria newspaper on May 
16, 1933. Although Grandfather Beard 
was not outwardly affectionate, minutes 
before he died from a sudden heart attack, 
he called Frankie, my grandmother Beard, 
to come to his side. He had suffered a 
headache and laid down on the front room 
couch for a few minutes before going for 
a morning walk. When Frankie came to 
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One of Captain Albert Beard’s steamboats on the Columbia River. 


his side, Albert took her hand, kissed it 
and said, “Frankie, you have been a good 
wife.” Although in shock, Grandmother 
Beard was truly comforted by his loving 
words. 

Not long after this sad event, I returned 
to Hammond to live in the new cannery 
house. The next ten years of my child- 
hood were spent having great adventures 
as a ‘cannery kid” living at Point Adams 
Packing Company at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. 


Barbara Carpenter is continuing to write 


her stories of her years as a “cannery kid.” 
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One of the many ships covered by sand in Clatsop County 


HISTORY IN THE SAND 


By Shannan Jones 


AN we look out over the sand dunes on 
the Fort Stevens coastline, a familiar 
sight comes into view. A deteriorated 
wreckage of rusted metal lies half-buried 
in the ocean shore. Since 1906, we have 
seen the Peter Iredale ship peeking out 
from beneath surf as though it were 
waiting patiently for the day it would be 
released from its coastal bed. One storm 
buried the vessel and another storm resur- 


rected it in 1999, when a sandy gale blew 
over the beach and dug out the remains. 
For a while, we could see more of the 
ship than we have been able to see in 
almost a century; according to David and 
Janice Crawford, residents of Hammond 
since 1966, it was “history uncovered” 
(Iredale, 2). 

The Oregon coast is known for its 
dangerous bar and hazardous weather 


The Peter Iredale as conceived by an artist in the 1890's. 
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conditions. There have been hundreds 
of shipwrecks near the mouth of the 
Columbia River. One of the most famous 
is the Peter Iredale located at Fort Stevens 
in Hammond, Oregon. 

The rustic ship has a rich history full of 
obstacles, beginning with a losing battle 
with an Oregon coast storm that led to its 
sandy grave. Now it still stands, a beautiful 
landmark that brings in tourists from all 
over the world to gaze at this marvel. From 
the day it was constructed to the day it 
was buried in the sand at Clatsop Beach 
and to today, the Peter Iredale has shown 
throughout the years the craftsmanship 
used to built it. It saw an attack from 
Japanese submarines during WWII, 
an armory of men protecting her from 
being salvaged in 1960, and has served 
as a playground for the children that 
come visit her remains. For one hundred 
years, the Peter Iredale has remained and 
continues to be a sturdy landmark. James 


A. Gibbs said it best. 


Men have come and gone, lighthouses 
have been built and abandoned, 
military posts manned and closed 
down, wars fought and won, but 
the wreck of the Peter Iredale lives 
on (2). 


In 1890, the Peter Iredale was or- 
dered by Peter Iredale & Porter Ltd., 
a medium sized shipping line out of 
Liverpool, England, and built by Ristons, 
a shipbuilding company in Peter Iredale’s 
hometown of Maryport, England. A 
278-foot vessel mounted on steel plates, 
the ship was a four-masted steel barque 
of 2075 gross registered tons. The Peter 
Iredale was used mostly for cargo trade, 
and was “one of the sleekest ships of her 
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time, a true Cape Horner” (Iredale, 1). 
This ship served a decade and a half before 
its final sail of 1906 to the Columbia 
River bar. 

On the final voyage from Salina Cruz, 
Mexico to Portland, Oregon, the ship was 
occupied by a crew of twenty-five and 
two stowaways. On October 25, 1906, it 
was sailed by Captain Harry Lawrence, 
described by James Gibbs, author of 
Shipwrecks of the Pacific Coast, as a man 
“who was no stranger to the ship”; he had 
previously sailed the Peter Iredale during 
1900-1901. The voyage was chartered to 
Balfour, Guthrie & Company and was on 
the way to be loaded with wheat, but the 
ship was overtaken by a storm at Clatsop 
Beach. Due to that violent encounter, it 
caused her to “lose her upper spars, which 
came crashing down to the deck” (Iredale, 


1). According to Gibbs (1): 


The vessel’ hull was little damaged 
from stranding and an air of opti- 
mism brought high hopes of salvage. 
It was planned to tow the ship, stern 
first, through the breakers into deep 
water. Nature was, however, the supe- 
rior force and finally the underwriters 
had to admit defeat. They paid the 


ship’ full insurance value. 


All the crew and stowaways were 
safely rescued. The only fatality that the 
coast saw from this incident was that of 
Malcolm Grider of Warrenton. He was 
rowing out around the Peter Iredale, when 
he fell out of his boat and drowned. 

Captain Lawrence was cleared by an 
official Court of Enquiry of negligence, 
determining that he was not at fault for 
the wreck. 

Tom Scott, a Seaside resident visiting 
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The Peter Iredale in 1906. 


the beach, said that he was amazed how 
much the shoreline has changed in the 
past one hundred years. He added that 
it would be hard to imagine a ship just 
running aground there. 

Nearly forty years after the shipwreck, 
the Japanese made an attack not far from 
the site of the Peter Iredale during World 
War II. William L. Sullivan states: 


In 1942, the sand here was a “no 
man’s-land.” Observation towers 
with searchlights and machine guns 
scanned the beach. On the night of 
June 21, the lookouts were the closest 
witnesses of the Japanese attack. When 
they called for permission to fire, the 
officers told them their machine guns 
could not possibly reach a target so far 
out to sea. (pg. 294) 


Enemy shells were shot from Japanese 
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submarines onto abandoned fields. No 
one was injured and the Peter Iredale was 
untouched. 

On June 3, 1960, the vessel was the 
target of a hostile takeover effort. Cliff 
Hendricks of Oregon City tried to take 
over the Peter Iredale intending to salvage 
the ship’s remains. In response, city 
manager E.R. Baldwin set up an armory 
next to the wreck. “/ust let anyone try to 
get his pea pickin’ pinkies on this thing” 
(Cumtux, 31). Needless to say the Peter 
Iredale remained unmolested. 

Sixty-four years after the Japanese 
shelled Fort Stevens, the Peter /redale still 
remains a breathtaking sight. In 1999, 
the 100-year anniversary of the death 
of the shipowner, Peter Iredale, a huge 
storm unearthed the half-buried ship. 


“The same Pacific storms, which drove ‘his 


ship into the beach at Clatsop cleared her 


ie, 
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CCHS Photo #1006 Horton Collection 


CCHS Photo #3592 Horton Collection 





Visitors painted their initials on the rusting hulk of the Peter Iredale almost fifteen years 
after the ship came ashore. Compare this view with the one on the back cover. 


The photo dates to July 4, 1924. 





R.A. Horton returned to the scene on April 20, 1941 for another photograph of the ship 
and the National Guardsmen who climbed on board. 
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An unidentified woman runs with both arms extended while a man sits at 


the top of the bowsprit. Ca. 1924. 
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of sand a century later and resurrected her 


(Iredale, 3). 
With the approach of the one hun- 


dred year anniversary of the date of the 
grounding of the Peter Iredale on Clatsop 
Beach, the vessel remains a landmark on 
the Oregon Coast. It may be the most 
photographed shipwreck anywhere. 

I wanted to learn all about the ship's 
history and started my search by looking 
on the internet. An interesting and history 
packed website led me to Thomas Peter 
Iredale, a descendent of Peter Iredale who 
built our treasured ship. Thomas Iredale 
created this website about Peter Iredale, 
his ships, and the life he devoted to the 
sea. I emailed him in the hope of getting 
more information. I was surprised to hear 


back from him that he wanted to help in 
whatever way he could with my study of 
the Peter Iredale. | have received news- 
paper clippings, wonderful comments 
and information from him that I have 
included in this paper. He left me with 
this quotation to add to my paper: 

“The project undertaken by Shannan 
Jones embodies an example in part of the 
chain of seafaring, which rests on your 
beach there in Clatsop. Intrepid and 
courageous men who ran the merchant 
shipping fleets, like Peter Iredale himself, 
an experienced Master Mariner; like 
Captain Lawrence who commanded the 
ship and ran aground in difficult seas, 
trying to battle the elements and then, 
Captain Wickland and the extremely 


The Peter Iredale in April of 2005 








Courtesy of the Editor 
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brave men of the Coast Guard service, 
who constantly risked their lives to save 
others.” (1) 

I started out writing a research paper, 
but ended meeting someone new, and 
learning more about the history of the 
ship than I thought would be possible. 
I am looking forward to the memorial 
marking the end of the ship’s seafaring 
days and the start of its history on Clatsop 
Beach. Whenever I see the ship, I will not 
only think about its value as an attraction 
for tourists, but its part in the history of 
our Coast. 


Sources: 


“An Armed Guard Protects the Peter 
Iredale” Cumtux, Astoria, OR: Summer 
1994, page 31 

Gibbs, James A., “The Wreck of the 
Peter Iredale.” Shipwrecks of the Pacific 
Coast. 5 Oct. 2004 http://www.riparia. 
org/Old_marine_photos/peter_iredale. 
html 

“Graveyard of the Pacific.” Long Beach 
Peninsula. 5 Oct. 2004. http://www.long- 
beachwa.com/pdf/is_shipwrecks.pdf 

Iredale, Thomas P., “Resurrection of 
the barque Peter Iredale.” Ship Tribute. 5 
Oct. 2004. http://www. iredale.de/mari- 
time/ship1.htm 

Marshall, Don. “Cape Falcon to Cape 
Disappointment” Oregon Shipwrecks. 
Portland, OR: Binford & Mort Publishing, 
1984. 

Scott, Tom. Personal Interview. 17 
Oct. 2004. 

Sullivan, William L. Hiking Oregon’ 
History. Eugene, OR 1999, Navillus 


Press. 
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Shannan Jones is a former student 
in Julie Brown’ writing class at Clatsop 
Community College. 
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Men are attempting salvage of the Peter Iredale shortly after it ran agr 


aman, dwarfed by the immense sails of the ship, is about to| 
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und on Clatsop beach, October 25, 1906. At the top of the ladder 


ywer a large trunk down to the people waiting in the boat. 
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Races on the Columbia River 





STEAMBOAT! 


By Nellie Hopps Petersen 


Ithough a great deal has been writ- 

ten of the Columbia River and its 
development, I can find little that has 
been written of its steamboating days, 
commercial fishing, and the daily social 
life below Portland, Oregon, during the 
late 1800s and early 1900s. Finding noth- 
ing written by anyone living along the 
river at this time and having lived there a 
good many years myself (1894-1910), I 
am taking the liberty of recording a few 
of my own recollections which I hope will 
be enjoyed by others as much as | have 
enjoyed writing them. 

Steamboat men, the fishermen who 
braved the elements in open boats and 
residents of that period have all but 
disappeared. The Columbia River — once 
so colorful, so teeming with life — is now 
but a pale version of those not so long 
gone days. The beauty of this great river 
with a different state bordering each side, 
towering cliffs covered with an evergreen 
growth along much of its length is an 
unforgettable sight. After having lived 
there, one is never quite content anywhere 
else. 

We were fresh from Kansas, and 
before coming to the river had seldom 
seen a stream that an active man could 
not cross in one jump, well, maybe two. 
Here at Hume's Station (now Altoona, 
Washington, named by my husband Hans 
Petersen after his home city of Altona, 
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Germany), the front of the house our 
family moved into was hardly more than 
ten feet from the undulating logs and 
debris on the shore at high tide. The river 
is a tiny stream at its source in Canada that 
any child could easily leap over. At this 
point, it is four miles wide. Our house was 
located about 25 miles from the mouth 
of this great river. 

My stepfather made this move because 
his three brothers were doing so well on 
the Columbia River fishing that they were 
sure he could do the same. Along with 
fishing, he took the job of receiving fish 
for the cannery man who also owned the 
station. It was late afternoon when we 
arrived by steamer with our household 
goods. We were put off on a long, narrow 
dock built out from shore which swayed 
alarmingly when our steamer swung 
against it. About twenty men stood lined 
up along the edge of the dock politely 
watching the new family (my parents, 
we four little girls, Mother's youngest 
sister, and Mother) get organized for that 
dangerous (to Mother) march ashore. 

As Dad took the lead, a smiling, 
friendly-looking young man called out, 
“Want this stuff at the house?” Without 
waiting for an answer, every man stepped 
over to the pile of freight and picked up 
whatever he could handle. It was not 
long until everything had been carried 
to the long, board and batten structure 
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Altoona, in Wahkiakum County, Washington, was named by Hans Petersen who logged 


the area. It was one of the most productive canneries along the Columbia River. 


that was to be our home for so many 
years. Whatever the house lacked, we 
all felt was more than made up for by 
the superb view. Spread before us was a 
panoramic view of the river — the Oregon 
Mountains to the south, including old 
Saddle Mountain which mariners eagerly 
looked for when nearing that part of the 
coast. Across the river and a little to the 
southwest, sat old Astoria (founded by 
John Jacob Astor) strung out along the 
shore and hillside. At that time it covered 
about seven miles of river front. There 
was always a myriad of activity on the 
river — ocean and river craft of all kinds, 
gillnet fishing, seining on the numerous 
sandbars in that part of the river, and a 
number of fish traps, sometimes all in 
sight at the same time. Lights on moving 
vessels, log tows, and lights from Astoria 
made the view as interesting at night as 
it was by day. 

I truly believe that we who lived on 
the north bank of this gigantic river had 
the reserved grandstand seats. Those lucky 


people living there today still have the 
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same view. One never tired of watching 
toward the bar for something to heave 
into sight. Sailing vessels seemed to rise 
slowly from the water, but long before 
a steamer was sighted, a faint haze of 
smoke appeared on the horizon, so thin 
that only a practiced eye could at first 
see it and know it for what it was. The 
haze thickened, rose higher and finally 
smokestacks and upper structure came 
into view. Most of the ocean craft, both 
sail and steam, were weathered and rusty 
from many months spent at sea. One 
wondered where they had been, what 
kind of weather had they encountered, 
how long since they were in port. What 
faraway countries had the crews of these 
vessels seen? Were they far from home? 
Did they have homes with home folks in 
them, like us? 

Portland was more than a hundred 
miles from the bar and was the goal of all 
ocean craft entering the river. Cargos of 
lumber, red cedar shingles, fruit, canned 
salmon and an almost endless list of other 


commodities waited to be loaded there 
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and at many way points along the river. 
A cannery season's pack was shipped by 
river steamer or loaded on scows and 
towed to stronger loading docks than at 
the cannery for shipment on ocean vessels. 
Sailing vessels, of which there were a great 
many, seldom passed without a string of 
laundry hanging from the lower rigging. 
The crews would take advantage of the 
opportunity to wash their clothing in the 
fresh river water and air their bedding if 
weather permitted. 

Huge tramp steamers — so called 
because their captains picked up cargo 
wherever they could find it, and some- 
times they were away from their home 
port for years — came into the river daily. 
Near Tongue Point, at the upper or eastern 
end of Astoria, all vessels going up river 
left the Oregon side, heading across the 
river up the “Shoot,” as the deep water 
channel is called. Crews on these tramp 
steamers sometimes liked to get fresh 
fish from the fishermen and since Hume 
Station was such a good source of supply, 
our fishermen knew that several captains 
expected to get them, so a few nice fish 
were held back if one of those steamers 
was expected that day. 

Halfway across, if they wanted fish, 
captains signaled the station with three 
long blasts of the whistle. Three or four 
men, always on the lookout, raced out 
along the dock to where their fishing boats 
were tied, tossed a dozen or more large fish 
of whatever kind was on hand into the 
nearest boat and were off, rowing rapidly 
to the steamer which had slowed until she 
was just drifting. A line was tossed down, 
and the fish, a few at a time, were tied to 
it and hoisted aboard. In return, oranges, 
lemons, bananas (usually half a bunch), 


pineapples and coconuts were lowered 
into the fishing boat. What a treat that 
was to those of us at the station. 

There was a great deal of travel between 
Portland and San Francisco by boat at 
this time. There were three small ocean 
passenger steamers making regular trips 
between the two cities. Watching pas- 
sengers stroll along the decks or stand 
watching the scenery while those boats 
slowly steamed past was the cause of many 
daydreams and much wishful thinking 
among the enforced stay-at-homes along 
the river. 

Living not far from Astoria was one 
of these stay-at-homes (a young married 
woman) who often talked of a sea voyage, 
and how she would love to take one or 
at least get beyond the three mile limit. 
Finally her chance to go beyond the three 
mile limit came when a part of the U. S. 
Navy fleet was sent to Puget Sound, in 
Washington, on a sort of goodwill tour. 
The battleships were to cruise along the 
coast as near as safety allowed, so they 
could be viewed from shore by many who 
could not go to the large ports where the 
fleet was expected to anchor for a few 
days -- the event was widely advertised. 
At the time, a small ocean steamer in 
Astoria was chartered. Those desiring 
the chance to view the guardians of our 
coast could purchase, for a hefty sum, 
tickets which would enable them to stay 
aboard while the steamer crossed the bar 
and stood by while this part of the fleet 
ploughed single file through the rough 
waters northward. 

About all the steamer could accom- 
modate took advantage of this. To some, 
this was a chance of a lifetime. This young 
woman spent enough money on one 
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beautiful outfit to have dressed the average 
woman a year. Finally, the long awaited 
day arrived. Passengers went aboard in 
the gladdest glad rags they owned. The 
Captain waited for word of when the fleet 
had passed a certain point south on the 
Oregon coast. At last the message came 
and all was hurry and bustle. Lines were 
thrown off and the steamer began moving 
away from the dock. Relatives and friends 
waved, calling to those aboard “Have a 
good time and take an extra look for us!” 
as the steamer swung into midstream 
heading for the bar. But the government 
or Navy department had failed to order 
a perfect day. Fog and mist filled the air, 
Worse than that, a heavy sea was running. 
The river itself kept the steamer rolling 
far too much for a landlubber’s comfort. 
Before the bar was reached, one after 
another sought the steward and “on the 
quiet” requested a stateroom. 

When the steamer again docked at 
Astoria, a woebegone crowd filed slowly 
down the gangplank. “Did you see the 
fleet? Was it rough outside? Did anyone 
get sick?” were the first questions hurled 
at the returned sightseers. And, sheepishly, 
most of them admitted the staterooms 
were comfortably furnished. “My new 
outfit!” cried our lady, “I just went aboard, 
got a stateroom and went to bed. | might 
as well have stayed at home.” 

Needs of the many small towns, fishing 
communities, fish canneries and private 
landings between Portland and Astoria 
made a huge business for river steamers. 

Passenger steamers were built and fur- 
nished to fill every need and almost every 
wish of the traveler, except loggers wearing 
calk shoes, and Chinamen. Loggers, be- 
cause the calks in their work shoes which 


would ruin the linoleum on Stairs to the 
upper decks and men’s cabins. Chinamen 
were kept in the lower decks, There were 
separate cabins for both men and women. 
Unless accompanied by a lady, no man 
was allowed to sit in the ladies cabin, but 
occasionally, a bolder fellow did saunter 
in and slowly lower himself into an easy 
chair. However, he was careful to take one 
nearest the door where he could keep a 
wary eye out for the purser who made it 
his business to keep an eye out for such 
fellows. A married man accompanied by 
his family meekly trailed along behind his 
wife with any extra children and bundles 
she could not manage. After helping store 
bundles under seats and children on them, 
he would straighten up, look around the 
cabin filled with strange women and 
children and murmur, “I'l! go forward 
and smoke.” Then, hastily he would make 
for the door. 

Passengers ate with the officers. Meals 
were served family style and what meals! 
There were large platters of meats, veg- 
etables, salads, fruits, breads, plain and 
fancy pies, cakes, tea, coffee, and milk. 
When a dish became empty it was hurried 
to the pantry, refilled and rushed back to 
the tables. All of this for fifty cents or, in 
the slang of the day, four bits! It was the 
custom on all boats to set out a midnight 
lunch in the pantry for officers on night 
duty. On the R. R. Thompson, the largest 
and most comfortable sternwheel steamer 
on the river, the best of the officers’ 
lunches suddenly began to disappear 
every night. Angry officers accused the 
flunkies of not setting out enough food. 
They declared they had set out more than 
enough. The flunkies accused the officers 
of not locking the door. The officers were 
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sure it had been locked. For some time 
this went on until an officer thought of 
stationing a flunky in the pantry for the 
evening. The man made himself comfort- 
able there with a book to while away the 
hours. Shortly before midnight he heard 
a slight creaking sound and sprang to 
attention. Slowly the door of the dumb- 
waiter from the kitchen below swung 
open. The intruder backed halfway out 
of his cramped quarters. He immediately 
knew he wasn’t alone. In one motion he 
was back in the dumb-waiter, the door 
slammed shut and on his way down. Not 
expecting his passenger back so soon the 
man at the hoist below had turned away 
after loosely fastening the rope on the 
hoist. The sudden leap had freed the rope 
and the little man finished his ride with a 
thump. Rolling out on the deck he hissed, 
“Run! They're after us!” Everybody on that 
part of the deck became extremely busy, 
and one man leaped into bed, shoes and 
all. No time was lost on the upper deck 
either. Officers and funkies rushed down 
the narrow stairway to the lower deck 
where they learned exactly nothing. A 
lock on the door of the dumbwaiter ended 
further raids. When it was learned that 
the smallest man in the crew fit into the 
dumb-waiter with room to spare for the 
purloined eats and that he could spring 
the latch on the door into the pantry 
with his pen knife, there was nothing to 
stop them from at least trying to get the 
lunches they knew were just overhead 
Differences in the quality of foods 
served on the upper and lower decks 
where the crew ate had for some time 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the men and they were out to 
let somebody know about it. This was 
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not because of the lack of good foods. 
Steamboat companies furnished plenty of 
the same foods the upper deck enjoyed. 
But in cooking for the crew, the cook 
shirked wherever he could and results 
were not always what they should have 
been. Such as when dried apple pies were 
served so often the men refused, at last, 
to eat them. They kept appearing on the 
table; however they were the same pies. 
When green began showing round the 
edges and there seemed no other way to be 
rid of them, every pie was tossed through 
the open side door of the boat into the 
river tins and all. 

Old time deck-hands were a hard 
working, low paid lot of men. Thirty 
dollars a month was a good wage and 
flunkies received less. They always seemed 
cheerful, singing or whistling at their 
work. One young fellow could imitate 
a canary bird so perfectly it was thought 
to be one for weeks before it was learned 
differently. I cannot describe the strange 
feeling it gave one to hear those beautiful 
bird trills coming from the river on a 
black, wet night. 

Cord wood was used for fuel on all 
steamers, and regular fueling stations 
were maintained at certain intervals along 
the river. Many families added to their 
income by cutting wood part of the year. 
Others made a full time business of it. 
Usually it was taken aboard at night so the 
day run could be kept close to schedule. 
Approaching a fueling station, the mate 
would yell, “Wood pile!” with the words 
drawn out and emphasis on the word 
wood. That was the signal for all deck 
hands to be ready to spring onto the deck 
as soon as the steamer was near enough. 
The line, carried ashore by one of them, 
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was made fast. But before that was even 
accomplished, wood was being rapidly 
tossed down on the front deck. With the 
last stick going aboard, lines were cast 
off and everybody made a dash for the 
steamer. After getting under way again the 
wood was loaded on hand trucks, trucked 
aft and corded up where the fireman could 
easily reach it. 

Firing on these steamers was a job one 
had to know something about if he was 
to keep steam pressure up and steady. 
More depended on the fireman than 
anyone else in the crew because steam 
must be kept up first, last and constant if 
everything else on the steamer functioned 
right — especially when racing. He often 
had only unseasoned or green wood to 
do it with. 

Staterooms were nicely furnished. 
There was a lavatory with hot and cold 
water in every room, plenty of towels, a 
mirror, a chair, carpet and double bunks. 
But that top bunk! It was narrower than 
the lower and to get into it one stood 
on the edge of the lower berth, grasped 
the edge or the upper with both hands 
and, using what I can describe only as a 
scrambling leap, tried to throw oneself 
up into it. If after several tries that did 
not work, there was a choice of having a 
companion lend a helping hand as one 
did the scrambling leap. Or, a suitcase 
laid on the lower berth could be used for 
a stepping block. A lady engaging in this 
most ungraceful act was a sight to behold. 
I know, because on one night from 
Portland, an old schoolgirl friend and | 
shared a stateroom. I could have perhaps 
reached the berth more easily than she 
as I was much smaller, but I had my 
two small sons with me and she insisted 
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I should have the lower berth. We were 
both short and she very stout, but positive 
she would have no trouble in getting into 
her bed. When ready to retire, she stepped 
up on the edge of the lower berth and 
grasping the sides of the upper as though 
she intended ripping the sides out, she 
sprang upwards. After fifteen minutes of 
springing and trying to get a toe-hold on 
the white enameled wall to give herself a 
boost, I thought of the suitcase. By that 
time I was so weak from laughing, I could 
no longer assist her. 

Spending a night on one of these boats 
seemed a good way to be kept awake with 
all the confusion of passengers walking 
along the decks laughing and talking. 
The steady throb of the powerful engines 
which kept the whole boat aquiver, the 
rush of waters through the big sternwheel, 
now and then sharp; or heavy thuds on the 
lower deck as freight was shifted, clanging 
of bells signaling the engineer to slow, 
back, ahead, stop when approaching a 
landing, how could anyone sleep in that 
racket? It worked the other way though. 
Passengers slept soundly while the boat 
was in motion, waking with a start when 
the engines stopped. You listened to the 
sounds of the gangplank being slid out 
on the slip; deck hands running to and 
fro with trucks loaded with freight; then, 
sounds of the plank being drawn aboard 
again; again, the clang of bells signaling 
the engineer to back from the dock; and, 
finally, tons and tons of water boiling 
forward along the sides of the boat as the 
steamer backed away. Another bell to go 
ahead and, a moment later, the steady 
rhythm of engines sending one off to 


slumber land again. 
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The Race! 

During the late 1800s, when so many 
passenger steamers were operating on the 
lower Columbia River, there was almost 
constant racing between them. Steamboat 
racing reached its height when six pas- 
senger boats in competition were making 
daily round trips between Portland and 
Astoria. Three left Portland at seven a.m. 
and three left Astoria at the same time. 

Whole communities took sides in the 
controversy over which was the speediest 
boat. If, as was usually the case, anyone in 
a settlement along the river had a relative 
or friend working on one of these boats, 
it was, without a doubt, the best one. 
Hadn't our friend said so? Or, dare say a 
word against a steamer to a member of a 
crew working on anyone of them. 

Each company coveted the honor of 
owning the fastest and best steamer, and 
strove to give the best service to the public, 
at first. With racing waxing hotter and 
crews making personal issues of every race, 
everybody seemed to have forgotten why 
steamers were put on the river and whose 
money kept them going. At Portland, 
located on the banks of the Willamette 
River, racing could not begin until the 
steamers were out of the Willamette and 
into the Columbia, because of the serious 
damage done to small craft, house-boats 
and docks by the waves they created. 
Fifteen minutes before leaving time, one 
long blast of the whistle was given. (We 
on the river called it the fifteen-minute 
whistle.) It was a signal to those interested 
that they still had a quarter of an hour to 
reach the docks. Five minutes to seven a 
sharp toot, last warning. First freight went 
aboard in an orderly manner, passengers 
with their luggage, and last minute freight 
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was easily taken care of. That is the way it 
was when there was no racing. Captains 
often waited for a passenger if they were 
already in sight. However, with three 
steamers leaving from each terminal every 
morning and evening and crew feeling 
the “honor” of their boat at stake, there 
was little time for order during these last 
fifteen minutes. It was then that freight 
was scrambled, often put off at wrong 
landings; and steamers (and even the U.S. 
mail boat) had been known to slip quietly 
from their berths before the scheduled 
time; which meant that each crew kept 
a very close watch on the other steamers 
tied at nearby docks. 

Long before seven, steam was up, big 
stern wheels slowly revolving. Smokestacks 
were constantly watched for any change in 
color or movement of smoke, steamboat 
men became so expert at reading these 
smoke movements that they knew just 
what orders firemen and engineers were 
acting under. As leaving time drew near, 
late passengers were hurried along with 
reckless disregard for safety. Standing on 
the forward deck, watches in hand or 
jerking them from vest pockets every few 
seconds, were the mate, the engineer and 
the fireman at their posts waiting tensely. 
A deck-hand stood at the bow, bowline in 
hand and but one turn round the capstan, 
ready to cast off, stern line already aboard 
and coiled. The wide, heavy gangplank 
laid one end on the slip and the other on 
the steamer deck. A deck-hand was at each 
side grasping the short, thick manila ropes 
attached with which he would bring it a 
aboard with one jerk. In the pilot house 
stood the captain, hand on the whistle 
cord ready to give the last whistle. Short 
and sharp it was, but the effect on the crew 
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The Bailey Gatzert in 1915 at Cascade Locks. 


was nothing less than magic. Engines were 
speeded up; firemen gave closer attention 
to their fires than a bride to her first cake 
in the oven. Heavy, black smoke billowed 
up from the high smokestack. ‘The gang- 
plank came aboard with a swish. Bowline, 
always fastened to the dock, was hastily 
thrown off and the stern wheel churned 
the water into boiling, foamy waves which 
dashed madly against dock pilings as the 
steamer swung sharply from the dock into 
the channel. 

Having watched from the time they 
left Astoria, we at Hume’s Station became 
so absorbed in the progress of those three 
roaring steamers as they turned and came 
up the Shoot abreast, heavy black smoke 
from the three smokestacks mingling 


as it streamed far behind that even the 
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baby of the family was forgotten until 
the whole settlement had assisted with 
shouts, screams and wild come-on mo 
tions as they raced past the station and 
out of sight. That took almost an hour 
every morning. Mother would give a little 
scream and scold me, “Now don’t you leave 
that baby again!” Then she would hurry 
inside to her neglected work. But, after 
that exciting hour, taking up such tasks 
as washing dishes and housework, was a 
decided let-down. About two o'clock in 
the afternoon, the men began strolling out 
to the dock where they could see farther 
up river. The first man to see the steamers 
gave a yell that was instantly taken up by 
the rest, “Steamboat” (emphasis on the 
first syllable of the first word), and the 


morning's performance was gone through 
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Hans Petersen 


again. At times, these racing steamers 
came so close together that a man could 
step from one boat to the other and once, 
in such a race, the engineer of the Bailey 
Gatzert did just that when the R. R. 
Thompson swung close. Immediately the 
steamers swung apart, and he was forced 
to finish the race on the R. R. Thompson, 
which incidentally won the race. 

At way stations, the first steamer to 
reach a landing grabbed all passengers 
and freight in sight. The one carrying 
the mail, however, must always land. 
Did I say land? Well, what I meant was, 
the mail boat must put ashore the mail 
bags they carried, and take aboard the 
outgoing mail. This is how they did it. 
A deck hand stood at the bow of the 
steamer, mail bag firmly grasped, ready to 
throw it ashore as the steamer glided past 


the dock. Someone was always ready to 
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catch, or otherwise stop it. At the edge of 
the dock stood a man with the outgoing 
sack which he dropped on the steamer’s 
deck at just the right moment. Most of 
the time this was done with ease, but once 
in a while the man supposed to catch the 
incoming sack was not quick enough, 
and it hit the water with a “plop.” Then 
there was a frantic scramble for pike-poles. 
Anything that could be used to fish that 
sack from the water and air was scorched 
with fiery language until it was recovered. 
Having to come to a full stop, the mail 
steamer lost precious moments. The third 
steamer gained, or passed, not needing 
to land unless they carried passengers for 
that place. And passengers were known to 
have been persuaded to stay aboard until 
the return trip, if the race was a close one, 
when there might be a little more time to 
waste on a landing. But, ifa passenger was 
coaxed into going past his landing, there 
was no cost to him for the extra time 
spent aboard. 

Going ashore was something to worry 
about. Unless he was elderly or crippled, a 
man was expected to make it ashore alone; 
and it took a lively stepper to make it 
across the narrow gangplank that was used 
at way stations when there was no freight. 
The gangplank was about sixteen inches 
wide with cleats ten or twelve inches apart 
and it usually sagged sharply even with 
only one person on it. With a lady, more 
care was taken in getting her ashore. A 
deck-hand stood at each side, firmly grip- 
ping her elbows and she was politely, but 
rapidly, rushed across that narrow plank 
that now really sagged. If there were more 
packages than she and the two assisting 
her could handle, another followed with 
them, the three often deserting her half 
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way up the slip, which could get terribly 
steep if the tide was low. Anyone going 
aboard was rushed the same w ay. 

Steamboat men felt they could take 
more liberty with Chinamen and many 
incidents occurred because of that fact. 
Two under-sized cannery workers in- 
sisted on being put off at Brookfield, 
Washington, when the steamers were 
engaged in a very close race. The captain, 
not wishing to loose any time at all with 
two other steamers already creeping up 
on him, instructed the mate and a husky 
deck-hand to each grab a Chinaman and 
as the steamer slid along the dock heave 
them ashore. A moment later the two 
lay sprawled on the dock, along with the 
bundles they had clung to. At last, with 
each captain trying to get away first, they 
were leaving earlier every morning. It 
became increasingly difficult to reach the 
docks in time to get aboard. Passengers 
and freight were being left behind all 
along the route. Because of the many 
complaints, the owners were forced to call 
a halt on that constant racing and remind 
captains that seven a.m. and seven p.m. 
actually meant just that. 

But there always seemed to be excuses 
(not always good) for racing, and there 
continued to be arguments over which 
was the fastest steamer. This resulted in 
the Bailey Gatzert management chal- 
lenging the R. R. Thompson management 
Helens, 


to a race from Portland to St. 


a small town about thirty miles west of 


Portland, on the Oregon side of the river. 
This question of which was the speediest 
steamer was an old and very annoying one 
to steamboat men and the participants of 
his race were going to settle it now and 


forever, if possible; at least between these 
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two boats. Five hundred dollars was put 
up by the 7hompson people, which were 
promptly covered by the Bailey Gatzert 
owners. Stakes were held by the Oregonian 
management (a Portland newspaper). 
Portland was a wide open town at that 
time. The gambling element chartered a 
steamer to follow the racing steamers to 
St. Helens to take the gamblers (who rode 
on the racing steamers that far) back to 
Portland. On leaving Portland, the two 
steamers ran quietly side by side until 
the mouth of the Willamette River was 
reached. From there, the Bailey Gatzert 
kept to the Washington side of the river, 
the Thompson to the Oregon side. (A 
large steamer traveling at high speed 
creates such a strong suction that another 
running too near cannot break away, and 
the lead boat tows it right along.) ) Safety 


valves were tied down so they could not 
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Hans and Nellie Petersen at their home in 


Florence, Oregon. 


blow off and no one ever did know how 
much steam the boilers carried on that 
trip. Bare to the waist, sweat streaming 
from their bodies, deck-hands kept pil- 
ing cordwood within easy reach of the 
firemen. Passengers on both steamers 
begged for more and more speed. Several 
threw off their coats, helping deck-hands 
pass wood to the firemen. Such a fire was 
kept going with the help of great slabs 
of bacon from the cook’s storeroom on 
one boat that flames leaped high above 
the smokestack. The gamblers, trying to 
keep track of everything, placed bets fast 
and furious At St. Helen’s, the 7hompson’s 
line was being pulled up on the dock as 
the Gatzerts line was thrown. This made 
the R.R Thompson winner of that race. 
When leaving to board their steamer, the 
gamblers threw a handful of silver to the 
firemen. 

Having had their way on the lower 
Columbia for so long, when the Telephone 
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(from the White Collar Line) was put on 
the Portland/Astoria run, the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company at once 
laid plans to chase her off the river. They 
began by cutting fares, the White Collar 
line meeting each cut with one of their 
own. This continued for many weeks to 
the great amusement and financial gain of 
patrons, until the fare between Portland 
and Astoria was only twenty five cents 
one way. One could travel to or from any 
point on the river for that sum, but tickets 
must appear to have been purchased for 
the whole trip, otherwise, the regular fare 
was charged. But with the fare always on 
the downward trend, one was never sure 
just what it would be the next time one 
went aboard. 

One day two serious, somber-clad 
gentlemen traveling to Portland were 
asked for their fare by the purser, Harry 
Blanchard. Harry was a plump, jolly 
fellow with a ready answer for every 
occasion. 

“How much is the fare?” the younger 
of the two asked. 

“Twenty-five cents,” Harry replied. 

“But we are ministers of the Gospel 
and always travel half fare,” the older 
man said. 

“Oh yes,” said Harry, seriously, 
“Preachers, two for a quarter.” 

The old side wheeler, Ocean Wave, was 
still in use when we came on the river. 

She was a very slow boat and looked 
extremely awkward when in motion, a 
long steel shaft protruded from her upper 
deck back of the pilot house connected 
with a heavy steel arm which moved the 
arm up and down, up and down, which 
in turn, did something below decks that 
caused the wheels to turn. It was an 
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Nellie and Hans Petersen and their seven children. Left to right, back row: Ralph, Albert, 
Lloyd; front row: Martin, Hans, Jr., Elmore, Nellie, Bruce, and Hans, Sr., ca. 1940. 


unfulfilled dream of mine that someday 
I would go aboard that steamer and see 
what was happening while it happened 
on the lower deck. 


The Author 

Nellie Petersen was born Nellie Estella 
Hopps in 1884 in Eureka, Kansas. She moved 
to Altoona, Washington with her parents 
Herman and Dora Hopps. The family later 
moved to Hume’ Station in 1897. Nellie had 
two sisters, Florence Beatrice Hopps, born in 
1886, and Prudy Berniece Hopp. Her father, 
Herman, died in 1894. Dora then married 
Jim Pullium. The Pulliums had two boys, 
Kenneth Paul Pullium and Harold Pullium. 
Jim Pullium died in 1942. 

Hans Petersen came to America through 
Ellis Island in 1876 from Altona, Germany 
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at age 10. He was taken in by farmers to 
work in the New York area on their farm. 
We dont know when he arrived in Humes 
Station. Three of his brothers, Paul, Antone 
and Martin, joined him there. They were all 


fishermen. 


Nellie married Hans Petersen on January 

11, 1900 at the age of 15. Hans was 31. They 
had 9 children, 7 who survived. In order, 
they were: Albert Henry, born September 5, 
1901; Ralph Antone, born in 1902; Martin 
“ul. born December 1, 1904; Elmore John, 

born December 11, 1906; Bruce Ivan, born 
March 22, 1916; Lloyd Irvin, born March 
16. 1918; and Hans, Jr, born November 
17, 1926. Albert, Ralph, and Martin were 
born in Astoria, Elmore was born in Altoona, 
and Bruce, Lloyd and Hans were born in 


Florence, Oregon. 
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Operators of the Agate Grocery Store in Astoria’s west end 


THE RICHARD & JENNIE 
SIMONSON FAMILY 


By Gertie Simonson Rinell 


in Astoria about 1911, with their first 
rn child, Edward John. Richard and 


Jennie were both born in Finland and 


J Richard & Jennie Simonson arrived 
) 


each came with their families across 
the Atlantic. Both families settled in 
Minnesota where the children went to 
school and the families to church. Richard 
joined the U.S. Marine Corps and was 
stationed in the Philippines. After his 
discharge, he returned to Floodwood, 
Minnesota (which is near Cloquet) and 
soon got acquainted with Jennie Tohila. 
Richard asked Jennie to marry him. 

They traveled to northern Minnesota 
before they found a pastor to perform 
the ceremony. 

Richard’s father, Simon Victor Perttula, 
his mother, Josephina, his brother, Emil, 
and wife Maria, and both families’ old- 
est sons (who were born in Minnesota) 
decided to move to Oregon. The families 
decided to become U.S. citizens and to 
change their name to Simonson. 

After arriving in Astoria by train, 
they were able to get a farm up the Netel 
River [Lewis and Clark River] where they 
milked cows and took the milk by boat to 
town where they sold it. All three families 
lived on that farm. 

A few years later, they sold that farm 
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and Richard and Jennie moved to Astoria 
where Richard got a job in a grocery store 
named A.V. Allen’s. 

When Jennie and Richard lived in 
the Uniontown area of Astoria, they had 
to buy bigger and bigger houses as their 
family enlarged. By 1930, they had eight 
children and lived at 169 West Franklin. 
Richard had bought a grocery store at 598 
Alameda. It was on the corner of Agate 
Street and was named Agate Grocery. All 
eight children worked there during the 
early years of their lives. As most of the 
customers had come from Finland, the 
children had to understand and speak 
Finnish. It was a good learning experience 
to please customers, count cash, count a 
dozen oranges or a dozen cookies, and 
weigh dry ingredients like rice, red beans, 
white beans, and dry peas. There were very 
few pre-packaged foods in those days. 

Later, all the Simonson children were 
employed in different jobs. Ed was a 
meat cutter at the Finnish Meat Market. 
Martha worked at Woolworth’s Dime 
Store. 

Ellen worked as a house maid for a 
family in Portland as well as in a res- 
taurant. When she returned to Astoria, 
she took classes in nursing at the old St. 
Mary’s hospital. Later she worked for the 
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The Simonson Family: Back row: Ed, Alfred, Einard “Koke,” and Walter. Next row: Martha, 
Mom (Jennie), Gertie, Dad (Richard), and Ellen. In front: Ted. At the family home at 169 
W. Franklin. 


telephone company (A.T. & T.) during 
the “Number, please” days. 

Walter was a seining ground fisher- 
man in the Columbia River. When 
he earned enough money, he went to 
Pacific Lutheran College and became an 
elementary school teacher. 

Alfred, who struggled with asthma, 
delivered groceries to many elderly cus- 
tomers. Eventually, he was able to attend 
college and was even a city manager in 
Oregon City. 

Einard, who was nicknamed “Koke” 
because his brother Ed said he drank too 
much hot cocoa every day, was in the army 
in World War II. Later, he worked on a 
trolling boat on the Pacific Ocean out of 
the Columbia River. 

Gertie, whose birthname was Kerttu, 
was married and raised two children 


before she attended and graduated from 
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Clatsop Community College. She later 
worked for the Astoria School District as 
a teachers’ aide for twenty years. 

Ted, the youngest brother, was able to 
attend college and worked in banks, first 
in Astoria, then in Seattle. 

Three of the brothers served in World 
War II. Ed was in the U.S. Navy. Walter 
was in the U.S. Air Force. Einard “Koke” 
was in the U.S. Army. 


See the Winter 2006 Cumtux cen- 
terfold, for a photo of the Simon Victor 
Perttula (Simonson) family. 
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THE HAMMOND SCHOOL 


By Lois R. Bowen 


he Hammond school house was 

quite an impressive edifice for a 
town the size of Hammond, a soundly 
constructed three stories built atop a 
daylight basement. A bell tower added to 
its appearance. 

When I started school there in 1921, 
only the two classrooms on the main floor 
were in use. My teacher was Dorothy Beard 
and she lived next door to us. Because | 
knew her, it made that first day easy for 
me. 

The first four grades were in what we 
called the little room. The little referred to 
the size of its occupants, as the big room 
indicated the 5th through 8th grades. 
The basement held the wood for the big 
heating stoves, one in each room, and still 
left plenty of space for play on the frequent 
rainy days. 

No room need to be taken up with 
toilets; those were located in opposite 
corners of the play yard. It was not 
a good idea to wait until the last 
minute since it took awhile to get 
over to one of the buildings marked 
boys or girls. 

When I was seven, I had the 
ultimate in traumatizing experiences. 
I loved recess and I loved playing 
marbles, so I wanted to play as 
long as possible and neglected the 
trip across the field. The bell rang 
and I had to go in. Unfortunately, 
I stopped at the water fountain on 
my way, to add to my problems, | 
no sooner sat down, than I knew 


I needed to go. I raised my hand. Helen 
Glanz was the teacher then and since we 
had just come in, she was understandably 
annoyed. She said “We are going to do 
jumping jacks, then you can go.” | jumped 
once and then the flood broke loose. I ran 
from the room and didn’t stop running 
until I was at home. My mother promised 
me everything in the catalogue if I would 
go back to school, but I was determined 
never to set foot in that building again, 
and face all the kids who had witnessed 
my disgrace. Of course, I had to go back 
and I don’t remember getting any reward 
for giving in. I went through all eight 
grades there with all the same students and 


managed to survive the teasing. 


Lois R. Bowen has written many stories for 
Cumtux about her childhood in Hammond. 
To see a listing, check the index in the Spring 
2006 issue. 





The Hammond Public School in 1907. 
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The North Bend stuck fast in the sand at Peacock Spit in 1928. 
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Originally printed in the Oregon Journal newspaper 


THIS SHIP “WALKED” ACROSS THE BEACH 


By Ted Stokes 


he four-masted schooner North Bend 

was called “the ship that walked,” for 
that is what she did at the mouth of the 
Columbia River between January 5, 1928, 
and February 8, 1929. 

Here is the amazing story of that 
sailing ship of 847 net tons and how she 
saved herself. 

She earned her freedom after resting on 
Peacock Spit for about 13 months. 

The North Bend departed Brisbane, 
Australia, on Oct. 10, 1927, with ballast 
to pick up a lumber cargo in Oregon. She 
sailed by No. 6 buoy at the Columbia 
River mouth just after midnight January 
5. Captain Theodore Hansen, the skip- 
per, decided to sail into the dark harbor 
without a pilot. 

There was some fog, a heavy sea and 
a driving south wind. Suddenly Captain 
Hansen saw a tanker approaching and, 
though not required by the rules of the 
road, he gave way to the fast moving ship 
nearby. By doing this, the North Bend lost 
the wind in her sails and became helpless. 
The windjammer dropped her anchor, but 
it did not hold on the river bottom. 

The North Bend drifted toward the 
Washington shore and stranded on 
Peacock Spit. It was 2:30 a.m. 

Captain Hansen ordered a distress 
fire-flare started on the poop deck. At 3 
a.m. the steamer West Hixton, entering 
the river, reported to the Coast Guard at 


Cape Disappointment that a ship was afire 
on Peacock Spit. 

At daybreak, the first on the scene was 
a Cape Disappointment rescue craft with 
Capt. A. Rimer in charge. Then came a 
craft from Point Adams lifesaving station 
in Oregon with Capt. O.S. Wicklund 
in command. Following this, the Coast 
Guard Cutter Snohomish from Astoria 
signaled the windjammer it would help. 
Finally the tug Arrow No. 3 plowed her 
way across the bar and got a hawser on the 
stranded vessel. In taking up slack, the line 
snapped. On the second attempt, the tug 
got the North Bend off the spit. 

The sailing ship began moving into 
deep water; but a heavy sea struck her, 
snapping the hawser and tossing the 
schooner back into the sandy spit. 

Coast Guardsmen estimated that the 
windjammer was now buried in six feet 
of sand and within 75-feet of the line of 
dry drift logs, marking the extent of the 
mean high tide. 

The schooner was resting about halfway 
between the hulks of the tanker Rosecrans 
and the steamer Great Republic. 

The North Bend, with a crew of 10 
and valued at about $100,000 was a 
comparatively new sailing ship. She drew 
about 10 feet of water. But the ship was 
so high up the sandy spit that salvage 
appeared almost impossible. The crew 
members stood by for a few days until all 
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The North Bend on the edge of the sandbar. 


effort at salvage was given up. 

People from miles around came to see 
the helpless marine visitor. Khaki-clad 
soldiers from nearby Fort Canby visited 
the site. 

Spring, summer and fall came. Again 
it was winter with heavy seas. The North 
Bend braved the elements. 

Then something happened! The Coast 
Guard lookouts on Cape Disappointment 
saw it, too. Without any human help, 
winter gales drove in seas to form a deep 
channel across Peacock Spit. The distance 
was about one-half mile. The position of 
the ship’s hull aided the sands and sea in 
playing a freak nature trick. The winds 
cooperated too. 


A watery path, over 10-feet deep, 
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cleared for the North Bend. The wind 
pushed the craft east to deep water leading 
into Baker Bay. But the process of gradu- 
ally easing herself forward, across the spit 
through a natural channel formed in the 
sand, took several weeks. 

According to a news report of the time, 
the North Bend reached the deep water on 
Feb. 8, 1929, after about 13 months on 
Peacock Spit. 

The Guard Cape 
Disappointment reported the craft float- 
ing near Baker Bay. The tug Arrow No. 3 
came over from Astoria and towed the 
North Bend to the dock at Fort Canby. 


On Feb. 10, the windjammer, with 


Coast at 


little damage after a year ashore, was taken 
to Astoria for inspection and repair. 


Cratsop County Historica Society 


An old time mariner in the Lower 
Columbia at the time remarked: “It is a 


mystery to sea-faring men how the North 


Bend got across Peacock Spit.” 





The author James E. (Ted) Stokes 


1910 - 1992 


ANOTHER SHIP THAT WALKED 


In a fierce storm, Columbia River Lightship #50 at the mouth of the Columbia 





broke loose from its moorings on the morning of November 29, 1899 and ran high 
aground near McKenzie Head. By incredibly good luck, the ship survived nearly intact. 
The rocky shore presented too many obstacles for pulling the ship back into the ocean 


and it remained in place for 
many months. Could a house 
moving company pull the ship 
overland into the calmer waters 
of Baker Bay? Government 
officials decided to take the 
chance and hired them. Slowly, 
the ship was pulled across the 
land for three-quarters of a 
mile and finally launched into 
the waters of the Columbia 
River. After repairs, the ship 
went back to its former berth 
at the mouth of the river and 
continued to serve as a lightship 


until 1909. 


ee 
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From the 1914 Astoria High School Zephyrus 


THE WRECK 
By Edward Beard 





The signal from the distant light 
Gave a fearful solemn alarm 
For many a life was imperiled that night, 
From the fiercely raging storm. 
Not a person aboard that helpless ship 
Could see their fate in the dark, 

For lo, the cargo had taken a shift, 
And the breakers were mountain high; 
What remained of that wreck as ‘twas strewn on the shore 
Will tell the only tale 
One year ago on our ocean shore 


The Rosecrans was wrecked in that fearful gale. 


Early in the morning of January 7, 1913, the Associated Oil company tanker, 
Rosecrans, headed toward the Columbia River on its way from San Francisco. On 
crossing the bar, the ship met sixty mile an hour winds and massive waves. The ship hit 
Peacock Sands and three hours after being battered by the storm, it broke in two. The 
crew climbed the rigging, but only three survived, rescued by the life saving crew from 
Cape Disappointment. Thirty-three men on the Rosecrans were lost in the storm. 





The Rosecrans. 
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Excerpt from the Seaside Signal November 15, 1973 
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APPRENTICE ON THE PETER IREDALE 


Courtesy of the Seaside Signal 


Qae Claude C. Asquith sailed aboard 
the Peter Iredale many a time serving as 
apprentice seaman, cabin and deck boy. He 
was working on the ship when it made its 
final voyage, but was not on the ship when 
it struck the sands on Clatsop beach. 

I was born in Australia in 1893. My fa- 
ther was also a ship builder in Australia. 

When I was nine years old, I became 
an indentured apprentice to George and 
Mary Iredale, who had six sailing vessels, 
among them the George Iredale, Mary 
Iredale and Peter Iredale. When | say 
indentured, I mean I was legally bound to 
this company for from seven to 12 years, 
depending upon your age. In return, | 
received “schooling” in the ways of the 
sea. The younger you were, the longer was 
your indenture. This is almost the same 
thing as an indentured slave or servant. 
In that case, however, you worked for 
someone because you owed them money. 
In my case, and remember, this was very 
commonplace then, you were bound to a 
company which was obligated to educate 
you, but you had to work for them. 

I remember taking one voyage on the 
Peter Iredale where we went to South 
America and especially | remember Peru. 
In all of the foreign ports, I would get 
to go ashore and get acquainted with 
the shipping agents at various ports. | 
remember one time at sea in her when 
we hit a storm with 100-foot waves, but 


she was a sturdy ship and she could take 
anything. She weighed a little over 2,000 
tons and was 287 4 feet in length. Her 
skipper was Captain Lawrence. 

When I was 13, that would be in 
1906, I had finally had enough of my 
imprisonment. Remember, it was against 
the law to skip a ship. If you did, you 
were a criminal and hunted by the law. 
Anyway, | remember when we left on the 
Peter Iredale from Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia, she was bound for the 
South Pacific and God knows where, and 
finally to the Pacific Northwest. We went 
the 100-mile journey down to Sidney, 
Australia, and it was there, I jumped the 
ship. 

Why do something like that? Well, 
the pay amounted to about five pounds 
a month, just a little over 10 dollars. By 
the time we bought our oilskins, there 
wasn't any money left for anything. Then 
it was a heck of a long trip. But, my main 
reason was my dislike of the first mate. He 
was a mean guy. He'd give me a boot in 
the pants whenever I would pass on the 
windward side of a ship’s officer. Never 
pass on the windward side of a ship's 
officer. I also had to do the grubby little 
jobs such as shining shoes. Even though | 
got a ration of rum, I got the cat a couple 
of times for minor infringements. [The 
cat-o’nine-tails consisted of a whip with 
nine knotted pieces of line and was used 
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for flogging. ] 

I jumped ship in Sidney and was then 
classified as a criminal, I hid out with 
some of my relatives and finally made 
my way to London, where I was working 
as a bellhop. I guess I was about 13 at 


the time. 

Commander Claude Asquith returned to 
the sea later, joining the Coast Guard. He 
served as second mate aboard the lighthouse 





tender Manzanita in 1918. During World 
War IT, he served as executive officer of the 
naval station in Astoria and was in charge 
of the port docks. 

Just as my memory is fading, he said, 
“so some day soon will the Peter Iredale 
just be a memory. She will slip away into 
that graveyard for all sunken ships. 
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Editor’s Notes 
by Liisa Penner 


Ed Niemi sent along the photo that appears on the Opposite page along with cor- 
rections for the last issue. He wrote: 

Enclosed picture could be put on last page of Cumtux to identify people. My aunt 
Sylvia (Niemi) Empi is third from right seated. It was a class from late 1960s for leans 
ing to hand fillet bottom fish. My aunt went on to work on the Bumble Bee tuna line 
until retirement. Pearls and high heels at graduation?! Only in Astoria. 

Also, in the 2006 Summer Cumtux, pp 24-25 (centerfold), I was probably in that 
line. They had a man who dove from a high tower into a little pool. The buildings in 
the background are Sam Lee’s motel and gas station. Rankins [cabins] would be on the 
left across from them. Sam went on to have my father, Alfred Niemi, build the City 
Center motel in Astoria, and the one in the picture finally fell into disrepair. 

The gas station on page 46 was a common “Mission style” for Standard Oil. It 
probably should be on the historic register. 

My grandfather, Hans Niemi, built Landwehrs. The upstairs living quarters were 
remodeled in the early 1950s when Stub and Shirley moved in. Stub was my sponsor 
for the 1955 Soap Box Derby featured in this issue. (I still have my wheels.) 

Ed Niemi 


Also in the photo opposite are: Jean Wakeman Buckman, third from left standing 
and Katherine (Kitty) Tolboe, Sth from left standing. If you can identify the others, 
please call 503-338-4849 and let us know. 


* * + + * * 


Marque Marriott stopped by CCHS with identification of people in the photo 
on page 21 in the last issue. The boys at right are: Marque Marriott, Marvin Mark, 
Billy Anderson and Ted Mather. Chuck Chow appears at right on page 26. Norman 
S. Kelly is the boy in the photo at top on page 27, and Marque, himself, appears with 
Duncan Law in the photo at the bottom of page 27. 

The Stamiello family identified the boy on the cover photo as Tony Stramiello Jr. 


Note: Heritage Museum Winter Hours, beginning Oct. 2, 2006 
Museum from 11 to 4 Tuesday through Saturday 
Research Center and Archives from 11 to 4 Tuesday through Friday 
Call (503) 338-4849 
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The Peter Iredale, in 1924 
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